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HOW CAN A DEMOCRATIC 
NATION FIGHT A WAR AND 
STILL STAY FREE?! 


ONCE again the college vear opens under 
the shadow of a world war. Once again 
the members of this academic community 
are called upon to consider how the long- 
range objectives of a university must be 
modified to meet the immediate demands 
of a national crisis. 

Since I spoke here a year ago the conflict 
with the Nazi power has spread over lands 
and seas not then included in the sweep of 
military operations. In spite of much wish- 
ful thinking, we do not as yet see an end of 
Hitler’s victorious marches. In this coun- 
try, the President has declared an unlim- 
ited national emergency. The Congress of 
the United States has passed the Lease- 
Lend Bill, and in so doing has aligned our 
We 
are pledged to become the arsenal of de- 
moecracy. What this decision may involve 
in the way of readjustment of our indus- 
trial life we as yet appreciate only dimly. 
What the future holds in store for the 
American people none ean tell. But of this 


much we may be certain, the impact of the 


country with the anti-Axis nations. 


emergency on the lives of every one of us 
will each day increase in foree. Already 
the employment problem for young men has 
been completely altered—for a multitude 


of tasks the nation cries for more trained 


1 Address at the University Chapel Service, Har 
vard Memorial Church, September 23, 1941. 
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men at once! In this university as outside, 
the new national objective will soon change 
in many ways our mode of life. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
recount the ways in which Harvard has al- 
ready played a part in the program of re 
armament. I do not have to tell you that 
we as a university are pledged to aid the 
federal government in every possible way. 
Like all the country’s institutions of learn- 
ing we put first and foremost amone our 
duties that of meeting the demands of na- 
tional safety. These demands have already 
forced readjustments and will continue to 
do so in the future. It might be interesting 
to speculate on the nature of the new tasks 
which will be put upon us, the new problems 
we shall have to face. But rather than play 
the role of either historian or prophet this 
morning, I should like to dwell on one sim 
ple theme. I should like to emphasize a 
fundamental spiritual duty of a university 
in times like these. 

We are arming to defend and help Great 

to defend the 
This presupposes a faith on the part 


Britain ideal of a free so- 
ciety. 
a profound faith in the 
Now, 


faith is to my mind also the bedrock of the 


of all our citizens 
significance of the individual. this 
university tradition, particularly as this 
tradition has been developed in English- 
It is, 
fold reason a primary duty of a university 


speaking lands. therefore, for a two- 
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to cherish this faith and strengthen it by 
words and deeds. 

Our belief in the supreme significance of 
the individual may be sorely tried before 
those who are entering as freshmen gradu- 
ate this college. At best, a time of 


emergency is not a time for the flowering 


from 


of individuality. Already tensions are high 
and conformity rather than diversity is at 
We see on the one hand that 


some speakers on the question of our for- 


a premium. 


eign policy are refused the use of halls; on 
the attempt to muzzle 


through inquisition a great vehicle of mod- 


other we note an 
ern mass communication. 

But in the present crisis there is an added 
danger. We are associated to some degree 
one totalitarian power in a 
The pattern of 
If we 
will study these examples carefully and as 
a whole, I have no fear of their contagious 
lor I feel sure that under these 
circumstances the 
totalitarian virus will multiply in sufficient 
measure to protect the health of our society. 


at least with 


war against two others. 


another way of life stands before us. 


influence. 


antibodies against the 


But there is always the possibility that ad- 
miration for some one aspect of a totall- 
tarian régime, either its military efficiency 
or its professed aims, may blind men to the 
whole truth. It would be folly not to 
recognize that in this direction there lies a 
danger to our fundamental faith. 

Let me make it plain that I am no de- 
featist on this issue. I do not agree with 
those who maintain that a democracy can 
not wage a war and still remain a true de- 
mocracy. Those who argue thus seem to 
me to sign in advance the death warrant of 
They deny the virility of 
For the present, however, 


a free society. 
our birthright. 
we are not engaged in an all-out effort in a 
shooting war. Whether or not we should 
be is to-day a subject of sharp debate. Citi- 
zens who wish to have Congress repeal the 
Lease-Lend Bill have a perfeet right to ex- 


press their opinions. So have those who 
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believe we have not yet gone far enough 
and that declare 
against the Axis powers. 
latter view. 


should war 


I happen to be 


Congress 


one who shares the To my 


mind, until Congress does declare war, we 
as a people are dwelling in an ambiguous 
half-way house. By failing to aet with our 
full foree we are delaying the hour of final 
victory, the hour of peace. By failing to 
participate fully in an effort essential to 
our own safety, we are in effect letting 
others do our fighting for us. In my opin- 
ion, until we have declared war, our na- 
tional conscience will every day grow more 
disturbed. 

But it is the view of neither interven- 
tionist nor isolationist that I wish to urge 
this morning. <A university is concerned 
with preserving freedom whichever point 
of view prevails. The very fact that a 
vigorous debate continues is a proof that 
individual liberty is still seeure. Only 
when no voice of dissent is heard must we 
fear that a group of free men has been 
transformed into a regiment of slaves. 

One obligation, however, rests heavily on 
both sides. No speaker has a right to arouse 
those emotions which if inflamed would 
consume a free America. 

The problem may shortly be before us as 
citizens of this republic: how ean we as a 
democratie nation fight a war and still stay 
free? We can do so only if each individual 
is willing through self-imposed discipline 
to make sacrifices for the ideals he worships. 
A democracy preserves itself not by mob 
hysteria nor by governmental regimenta- 
tion, but by a voluntary closing of the 
ranks. 

Every university reflects the times, like- 
wise it influences by its example the spirit 
of the day. It is the duty of an academic 
group to tolerate extreme diversity and pro- 
tect the rights of individual opinion. 
Never has this duty been more important 
than to-day. But this does not mean that a 
college or university should encourage self- 
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ndulgent habits of mind and body which 
» mistakenly assume to be necessary 
On the 
ontrary, a college must cherish the devel- 


ry) 
OMI 


manifestations of personal liberty. 


f 


pment of that type of individual whose 


treneth hes both in independence and in 


/ 


ritical self-appraisal. A college must 
foster the growth of that attitude which 


seeks neither security nor leisure bit, dis- 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWERLESS! 


DvuRING a summer course on the coaching 
of football conducted by Knute Rockne, a 
high-school coach in attendance, suggesting 
the difficulty of enforeing a certain rule, 
asked with subtle innuendo, ‘‘How far can 
.?’’—But Rockne did not 
‘“Wifteen 


one go. 
mit him to finish his question. 
vards back, just where you belone!’’ he 


Per- 


snapped. The question and the retort well 
illustrate the radical difference 
knowledge and ideal, between intelligence 


between 


and motive. 
With the growing interest in the eduea- 
logie 


motives the limitations of 


Dewey’s persistent empha- 


tion of 
become clearer. 
sis on the instrumental nature of intellect 
His disei- 
ples, though loyal, do him a disservice when 
Impulse to 


takes on increased significance. 


they overlook this limitation. 
action is produced by interests; the pattern 
of action one will follow is determined by 
reasoning. Feelings may be thought of as 
the exploding gas that drives the ear; in- 
tellect as the steering wheel that gives the 
car direction. Feelings alone are dynamic. 

““Are you denying that reflection can 
provide motive?’’ you ask. ‘‘Are you de- 
vrading man’s highest capacity—reason— 
to an inferior position? Are you asserting 
that arguments do not have the power to 
Forthright and 
lucid as this questioning appears, it is 


How shall the 


change one’s purposes ?”’ 


nevertheless ambiguous. 
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regarding hardships, welcomes each new 
In short, America must seek to 
have its that 
the growth of talent in determined men, 


challenge. 


education one will nourish 


men determined to be free. In playing our 
part we at Harvard earry out our historie 
mission. In so doing we both strengthen 
our academic citadel and fortify the faith 
of this free and democratic land. 


By 
HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
word ‘‘change’’ be interpreted? You press 
a switch on the wall and the light flashes. 
That you produced a change none ean deny ; 
but did vou create the current in the light? 
Did the mechanic create the current in the 
dynamo? 
The analogy with reasoning is close and 
like 


striking. Reasoning, 


switeh, brings about profound changes; but 


pressing the 


neither creates the dynamic foree that pro- 
duces the change. What you do in logieal 
reasoning—as in closing an electric switch 

is to set up a connection between a dead 
system and a dynamie system. The switch 
makes a contact:that allows electricity to 
flow through wires previously uncharged ; 
logic connects a system of static brain pat- 
terns with an already dynamie pattern, the 
goal. 

A pupil in a chemistry class had put some 
materials into a mortar and had lifted the 
pestle to grind them just as the supervisor 
came onto the seene. Looking into the 
mortar he raised a hand in excited warn 
ing, exclaiming, ‘‘Do you know what you 
have there? That’s the explosive part of 
cunpowder!’’ Was a new motive created 
in the mind of the student, deterring him 
from grinding the chemicals? No. He 
never wanted his face blown up. When 
he was shown that grinding that material 
would cause a dangerous and painful ex- 


The 


plosion he changed his plan of action. 
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change came about because the previously 


established desire not to have his face 
burned was associated with what had, until 
then, seemed a harmless pattern of action. 
Attaching a pattern of action to an out- 
come already strongly motivated is what 
Dewey calls the instrumental function of 
intellect. Our are 


instruments by which we accomplish the 


intellectual processes 


outcomes we desire. Reasoning does not 
create the wish; it only attaches the wish 
to a means of realizing it. Intelligence 
provides means to ends. 

A man dressed for mountain climbing 
vives directions to a group of boys: ‘‘ Follow 
this half mile, the left-hand 
road at the first fork; keep to the left, avoid- 


ing all dim side trails to the right for about 


trail a take 


two miles; again take the left-hand fork; 
the 
trail another mile and 


after another mile take right-hand 
fork : 


; that 
you will be at the top of the mountain.’’ 


follow 


‘*But we’re on the way to Echo Lake to 
swim,’’ the boys reply; ‘‘we don’t want to 
go to the top of the mountain.”’ 

All the information that the guide might 
give, all the proof that his directions were 
correct, would not create the desire to fol- 
low them when their goal lay in a different 
direction. All reflective thinking, declares 

Dewey, is in the last analysis an examina- 
tion of means to some end; it is a study of 
the effects that will follow a given eause or 
of the causes necessary to produce a given 
effect. 
jective, in order to stimulate thinking. 

If the boys had wanted to reach the top 
‘of the 
would have promptly become charged with 
The goal would have radi- 


There must be a goal, a desired ob- 


mountain the guide’s directions 
high interest. 
ated its attractiveness to the means of at- 
taining it. But the mere knowledge did 


not create desire. Logie does not create 


motives; it only shows the way to already 
motivated ends; the means receive their 
attractiveness by radiation from the ends. 


Two students aequire the same informa- 


LL SL 
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tion: regarding the effects of high tariff. 
One is bent on making personal profits; the 
other is concerned to help bring about inter- 
national understanding and foster world 
peace. The same information leads one to 
vote in favor of high tariff, the other against 
it. Knowledge does not create motive; it 
shows how to make a motive effective. 
When the medical research worker dis- 
covers disease germs on the feet of flies, 
reason indicates that babies will be less 
liable to disease if flies can be kept from 
The vendor opposes 
regulations for the protection of food be- 


their food. selfish 


cause they reduce his profit. Logie does 
not create the desire to keep babies healthy ; 
it only attaches new methods to the desire 
when it already exists. It throws the 
switch that allows previously created cur- 
rents of desire for the health of babies to 
flow into knowledge of hygienic measures 
and set up appropriate action. The ideas 
receive the current of power wholly from 
motives cultivated by earlier conditioning. 

The debates around park benches, on 
platforms and over the radio are not means 
of creating new motives; they are means of 
attaching motives previously cultivated in 
the hearer to policies held by the proponent. 
Every intelligent advocate of any policy 
studies the interests of his audience in order 
to know to what motives he can appeal most 
effectively. This is convincing evidence 
that the motives exist already, that the 
remaining task is to attach these motives 
to the policy which he champions. 

In the school, likewise, knowledge serves 
only a guidance function; if motives are 
to be cultivated, appropriate methods must 
be employed. In the social studies all facts 
and conclusions are, in their nature, merely 
means of increasing the efficiency of social- 
minded individuals. They do not make the 
citizen social-minded. In the natural sci- 
ences knowledge and judgments likewise 
enable one to utilize scientific laws more 
effectively ; they do not create desires to 
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se them wisely. So it is in every field of 
tudy: knowing facts or seeing the relation 
facts to desired goals serves only to im- 
ove efficiency. The desire for the goal 
ist be conditioned by the methods under 
ich effective learning takes _ place. 
owledge is only directive; dynamic ten 
ncies all have their roots in the feelings. 
The old phrase, ‘‘ Knowledge is power,”’ 
ill have to be revised in the interest of 
recision: knowledge as such is powerless! 
(he power, the only power that leads to 
tion, is the interest, the desire, the mo- 
ve. IXnowledge is merely the means by 
lich the desire may be brought to realiza- 
ORR. 
A recent controlled study of changes in 
he social attitudes of college freshmen re- 
aled no tendeney for any of the social 
tudies to improve attitudes. Those who 
took combinations of science, mathematies, 
iterature and language, with no work in 
story or sociology improved as much in 
their social attitudes as those who pursued 


All 


dences at every level of the school system 


surses In these social studies. eVi- 


support a similar conclusion. Information 
about means of effecting social betterment 
does not ereate a tendeney to work for such 
betterment. In the study referred to im- 
proved social attitudes were found among 
those who were earning their way through 
‘ollege, and among those who participated 
in social service activities outside the cam- 


pus. 


FRATERNITIES AND HONORARY 
SOCIETIES IN EDUCATION 


A CONNECTED account of the many de- 
velopments in American education during 
the twentieth century remains to be writ- 


ten... Of course, forty years is only a 


‘A first attempt to write a general history of 
twentieth-century education is that by Adolph E. 
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The hope for social betterment lies not 
alone in the imparting of information about 


the democratie system of government or the 


7 agencies that make for social welfare In- 
“Yormation is indispensable to the efficiency 


of the well-motivated citizen; but it does 


not ereate social concern. The real hope 
lies in the motivation of the individual for 
social cooperation. It lies in the cultiva 
tion of inner desires for justice and con- 
These are the aspects least 


The 


social experience which alone will condition 


siderateness. 
emphasized in our schools. euided 
interests is crowded out by formal memoriz 
ing, on the false assumption that knowledge 
of facts awakens desire for good citizenship. 
Only when cooperative living is provided in 
abundance and made highly satisfving does 
W ith- 


concern no 


the desire for cooperation develop 


out deeply implanted social 
amount of information offers any hope of 
socially ideal conduct or the preservation 
of democracy. 
‘*KKnowledge is power’’? The old slogan 
is dangerous because it bolsters up the false 
assumption that somehow knowledge cre- 
ates drives, that the right course of study 
will cultivate democratic motives. It is a 
false hope. Knowledge is not dynamic ; it 
is directive. A boat needs a rudder to vive 
it direction ; but it also needs a propeller to 
make it go. Knowledge shows the way by 


which desires may be satisfied, but it does 


not incite to action. Knowledge is power 


less! 


JAMES D. TELLER 
EDUCATION, OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF 


small fraction of man’s recorded time span, 
and it may well be that the history of these 
vears can not be written with any degree 





Meyer, ‘‘The Development of Education in the 


Twentieth Century.’’ New York: Prentice-Ha 


1939. 
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of perspective. On the other hand, an un- 
derstanding of the story of these years 
seems to be essential if we are to clarify 
many of the problems which beset us. 
Certainly this is true in the present con- 
fusion concerning the education of teachers. 

The present paper deals with a segment 
of a single chapter of our recent educational 
history—that concerning the role of pro- 
fessional fraternities and honorary societies 
in the education of teachers. Certain 
recent developments show that edueators 
have neither a clear recognition of the pur- 
poses of these organizations nor of their 
functions in a democratic society. Conse- 
quently, there is brewing a struggle within 
the ranks of those who profess to have the 
welfare of the educational profession at 
heart. Perhaps a look at the history of 
professional fraternities and honorary so- 
cieties for teachers can give us perspective 
and enable us to plan for their future 
development. 

The present controversy as‘to the pur- 
poses of these organizations grows out of 
the many attempts on the part of Phi Delta 
Kappa to amend a clause in the national 
constitution which limits membership to 
‘white males of good character’’? so as to 
permit the inclusion of men of all races. 
Although Phi Delta Kappa as a national 
society dates from 1910,* the much disputed 
‘‘white clause’? was not inserted into the 
constitution until 1915.4 All subsequent 
attempts to eliminate it have failed. At 
the latest meeting of the National Council, 
1939, fifty-four chapters voted to retain the 


present wording of the ‘‘white clause’? and 
twenty-six chapters were against retaining 
the present wording.® 


At the same meeting a second motion ‘‘to 


2 Phi Delta Kappa, ‘‘Constitution,’’ Article 
VIIT, Seetion 1, 
Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 1931, p. 32. 
‘ Ibid., p. 43. 


Cf. official transeript of the National Council 


meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, 1939. 


+ 39 


delete the word ‘white from the ‘‘ whit: 
clause’? was defeated 54-25. In addition 
to these two roll-call votes, a sub-committe: 
of the council, dealing with definition ot 
terms in the constitution, stated that it be 
lieved itself ‘‘colleetively and individually 
unqualified and inadequate to define the 
‘white clause.’’ This 


term ‘white’ ’’ in the 
report was adopted by the council. This 
action encouraged Sigma chapter at Ohio 
State University to evade the ‘‘white 
clause’? by adopting ‘‘morally white’’ as 
the chapter’s interpretation of ‘‘white’’ in 
the restrictive clause. On July 18, 1940, 
Sigma chapter initiated Dai Ho Chun, 
Chinese, and George A. Wright, Negro.‘ 
This action on the part of Sigma ehapter 
resulted in its suspension by the national! 
executive committee on August 22, 1940, in 
accordance with the provisions of the con 
stitution.” The subsequent discussion of 
the issue in terms of the relations between 
restricted membership in professional fra 
ternities and honorary societies for educa 
tors, on the one hand, and a democratic 
social order on the other hand reveals a 
confusion as to the purposes of these or- 
ganizations and as to the relation of these 
purposes to the concept of democracy. <A 
review of the history of Phi Delta Kappa 
and its relations to two other societies, 
Kappa Delta Pi and Pi Lambda Theta, will 
show the nature of this confusion. 

During the latter part of the first decade 
of the twentieth century an educational so 
ciety, Pi Kappa Mu, was organized at In- 
diana University. The purpose of this 
society was to provide a professional and 
honorary organization for men interested 
in the science of education.’ During the 
same period an honor society for graduate 
men in edueation, Phi Delta Kappa, was 

8 The Phi Delta Kappan, 23: 2, September, 1940 

7 Ibid., p. 32. 

8A, L. Hall-Quest, ‘‘Kappa Delta Pi, 1911- 
1936,’’ p. 17. New York: Maemillan Company, 
1938. 














A third 


nor society for men, Nu Rho Beta, had 


Jving at Columbia University.® 


en formed at the University of Missouri.’ 
\ll these groups were interested in forming 
national professional fraternity for men 
ntering education as a career. Pi Kappa 
\lu had established chapters at the State 
niversity of Iowa and Stanford Univer- 
ty and Phi Delta Kappa had organized 
hapters at the University of Chicago and 
In 1910, the 
three chapters of Pi Kappa Mu amalga- 


the University of Minnesota. 


mated with the three chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa and with Nu Rho Beta in a national 
fraternity to be ealled Phi Delta Kappa.! 
[hus a national professional educational 
fraternity for men became a reality. 

While the developments referred to in 
the last paragraph were taking place, both 
Pi Kappa Mu and Phi Delta Kappa had 
invited an education club at the University 
f Illinois to affiliate with them.’* After 
the amalgamation of Pi Kappa Mu and 
Phi Delta Kappa into a national fraternity, 
the Education Club at Illinois was inter- 
ested in becoming a chapter of the new or- 
vanization.!* However, the Illinois Edu- 
cation Club was coeducational while Phi 
Delta Kappa limited its membership to 
men. Moreover, the new national frater- 
nity had abandoned the honorary character 
of the parent organizations and had an- 
nounced itself as a professional fraternity 
with the honorary feature as of secondary 
importance, whereas the Illinois Club was 
interested in an honorary organization. 
Under the leadership of William C. Bagley, 
director of the School of Education, and of 
Truman Lee Kelley, one of the founders of 
the club, the Edueation Club at Illinois 
voted to sponsor a national organization 


9 Loc. cit. 
10 Ibid., p. 30. 
11 [bid., pp. 83-35; Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 
1931, p. 30. 
12 A, L, Hall-Quest, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 
Ibid., p. 35-36. 
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for the advancement of a coeducational 


honor society in education." Thus, a na- 
tional honorary educational society open to 
men and women,'® Kappa Delta Pi, was 
formed in 1911. 

We have traced the origins of seven edu 
cational fraternities for men, by three dis- 
tinct impulses, during the second half of 
the first decade of the 
We have noted the amalgamation of these 


twentieth century. 


seven fraternities into one national profes 
sional educational fraternity for men, Phi 
Delta Kappa, in 1910. 
the limitation of its membership to men and 


We have seen how 


the subordination of certain honorary fune- 
tions by Phi Delta Kappa'® led the Educa 
tion Club at the University of Illinois to 
establish Kappa Delta Pi as a national hon 
orary educational society open to men and 
women. Thus, from the beginning, Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi have at 
tempted to justify their separate existence 
because of differing purposes. 

In referring to the purposes of Kappa 
Delta Pi and their relation to those of Phi 
Delta Kappa, in a letter dated January 19, 
1910, Walter A. Jessup, later the first na 
tional secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, wrote: 


The other plan [that of Kappa Delta Pi] is 
organize a national honorary society in education 
along lines very similar to Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi. As we see it, and as our advisory mem 
bers see it, there is no essential contliet between 
the two organizations. Phi Delta Kappa repre 
sents a Greek-letter professional fraternity in edu 
eation altogether analogous to the professional fra 
ternities in law, medicine, engineering, ete. We 
have no intention of encroaching upon the territory 
of the other organization, and the two could exist 
side by side in harmony in the same institution.! 

14 [bid., pp. 39-41. 

15 The question of race was not raised at the 
outset, but it came up at the biennial convocation 


f 1926. 


At the suggestion of a member from a 
Southern university, which was indorsed at onee by 
other Southern delegates, the society ‘‘ went on ree 
ord in support of the principle of democratic mem 
bership.’’ <A. L. Hall-Quest, op. cit., p. 318. 

16 Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 1931, p. 20. 


17 Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 1931, p. 2% 
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In this quotation the purposes of an 
‘‘honorary society in edueation’’ are distin- 
guished clearly from those of a ‘‘profes- 
sional fraternity in education.”’ 

A letter written by William C. 
April 15, 1916, also differentiates between 
the of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi. In this letter,’® 
explains that it was the original intention 
of the Club to affiliate 
with Phi Delta Kappa. But 
discovered that Phi Delta Kappa did not 


sacley, 


purposes 
sagley 
Illinois Edueation 
when it was 
contemplate ‘fa society open to both sexes 


or a society in which the ‘honor’ feature 
would be preeminent,’’ Kappa Delta Pi was 
oreanized AS embodying these desired fea- 
tures.’’ In the same letter, Bagley at- 
tempted to allay the fears of those who be- 
lieved that Kappa Delta Pi would ‘‘confliet 
with Phi Delta Kappa. He 


stated that chapters of both organizations 


or compete”? 


existed at the University of Illinois and 
added : 
tinct field for each. 


that there is a distinet field for each in the 


‘There is, in our University, a dis- 
I am equally confident 


eountry at large.’”’ 

The history of Kappa Delta Pi well illus- 
trates the historical attempt to distinguish 
between the purposes of what Jessup calls 
an ‘‘honorary society in edueation’’ and 
a ‘*professional fraternity in education.”’ 
The period from 1911 to 1915 was a difficult 
one for Kappa Delta Pi. The group had 
difficulty 
purposes were different from those of Phi 


Ruth N. 


corresponding secretary wrote many long- 


in convincing edueators that its 


Delta Kappa. Thus, Burns as 
hand letters to make the distinction elear. 
The following extract from a letter dated 
December 16, 1911, is representative of her 
reasoning : 

To meet what the body of men and women inter- 
ested professionally in education at the University 


of Illinois believe to be a real and urgent need, we 


have organized an honorary, educational fraternity, 
Delta Pi. 
men and women are admitted, is an honorary fra- 


ISA. L. Hall-Quest, op. cit., p. 


Kappa This fraternity to which both 


126. 
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ternity, which as such will in no wise supplant 
with the 


[e.g., Phi Delta Kappa] already in existence.'9 


conflict social, educational fraterniti 
Irederick E. Bolton, professor of educa 
tion, University of Washington, replied { 
Miss Burns, expressing his inability to dis 
cover how the purposes of Kappa Delta P 
differed from those of Phi Delta Kappa 
He objected to Miss Burns’s ‘‘interpreta 
tion that all of the other educational soci: 
ties except Kappa Delta Pi are social soci 
ties,’’ reminding her that Phi Delta Kap) 
in most places is regarded as ‘fan hono 
He admitted that the two or 
ganizations were different in that Kappa 
Delta Pi admitted women while Phi Delt 
However, he believed t! 


society.”’ 


Kappa did not. 
remedy to be not the establishment of 
new society but the admission of women 1 
Phi Delta Kappa.”° 

Thomas J. Kieley, of the 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
lenged Miss Burns’s statement as to thi 
Phi Delta 
he writes, 
It is neithe 
It is purely 


Columbia 
also cha! 


social funetions of Kappa 


’ “about 


“You are mistaken,’ 
our fraternity being social. 
social nor is it honorary. 
professional fraternity with the social sic: 
entirely secondary.’”! 

Many of the present leaders of the tw 
organizations have attempted also to differ 
entiate between the purposes of the two so 
Thus, the historian of Kappa Delta 
Pi insists that it is 
education, not a social fraternity and not 
a professional or learned or honorary so 
ciety.”” And again: ‘‘From its inception 
therefore, Kappa Delta Pi has adhered to 
its purpose as a Society stressing scholar- 


cieties. 


‘fan honor society in 


7922 


ship. 
The present executive secretary of Phi 

Delta Kappa emphasizes that Phi Delta 

Kappa is not an ‘‘honorary fraternity’’ 

but a ‘“‘professional fraternity.’’ How- 

19 [bid., p. 48. 

20 Tbid., p. 49. 

21 [bid., p. 51. 

22 Ibid., pp. 148, 4-5. 
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ver, he sees a place for both types of or- 
anizations. Thus, he says: ‘‘Kappa Delta 
Pi isa large and strong honorary fraternity 
education which awards membership to 
en and women alike and without regard 
race or color. Pi Lambda Theta is an 
norary sorority which elects its members 
‘om among the women who specialize in 
lucation.’’*. **Phi Delta Kappa began its 
xistence as a professional fraternity in 
dueation and declared the field to be open 
to any other group which might desire to 
levelop as an honorary fraternity. It has 
onsistently adhered to that policy.’’** 

Ilistorically, educators have attempted 
to differentiate between the purposes of an 
‘honorary society in education’’ and a 
‘professional fraternity in education.’’ As 
has been shown they have not always sue- 
eeded, but three large national organiza- 
tions are the resultant of the general trend 
toward differentiation of functions. The 
llistorical confusion as to the purposes of 
the two types of organization is continued 
in the present constitution of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The nature of the organization is 
described as follows: 

‘*Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional 
edueation fraternity. In its nature it shall 
present three aspects: namely, the profes- 
sional, the fraternal and the honorary.’” 
The clear-cut distinctions which Jessup and 

23 Historically, Pi Lambda Theta has been a 
national professional fraternity for women in edu 
cation, Its evolution parallels that of Phi Delta 
Kappa in many important respects. Thus, a his 
torian of Pi Lamba Theta writes: ‘‘Seven frater 
nities came into existence, by three distinet im 
pulses, between 1906 and 1910. By 1910 they had 
formed for men a national society in education, 
Phi Delta Kappa. The formation of a similar 
group to honor women students in edueation and to 
foster in them professional interest and pride began 
in November of that same year, 1910.’’ (Italics 
mine.) Cf. ‘‘A Quarter of a Century of Pi Lambda 
Theta,’’ 1935, p. 7. 

24 Phi Deita Kappan, 23: 218, February, 1941. 

25 Phi Delta Kappa, ‘‘Constitution,’’ Article IT, 
Seetion 1. 
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Bagley attempted to make are lost in such 
a general preamble. 

In attempting to justifv its evasion of 
the ‘‘white clause’’ in the national consti- 
tution of Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma chapter 
has called attention again to the confusion 
concerning the purposes of what Jessup 
called an ‘‘honorary society in education’’ 
and a ‘‘professional fraternity in educa 
tion.’’*° In violation of what seem to the 
author to be the reasons for the historical 
development of Phi Delta 
Kappa Delta Pi, Sigma chapter has at 


Kappa and 


tempted to make an arbitrary distinction 
between organizations that are maintaining 
‘‘both a professional and honorary char- 
acter’’ and those that are maintaining ‘‘a 
social and fraternal character.’’?’ 

But even if Sigma chapter is allowed to 
combine the ‘‘professional’’ and the ‘‘hon- 
orary’’ in violation of what seem to be the 
essential reasons for the historical develop- 
ment of both Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Pi, we can indict the chapter for in- 
consistency in its argument. Sigma chap- 
ter maintains that Phi Delta Kappa ean not 
become genuinely ‘‘professional and hon- 
orary’’ in character until it honors men of 
all races. If Phi Delta Kappa refuses to 
honor men of all races, Sigma chapter 
senses a ‘‘real need for a men’s honorary 
and professional fraternity in our Ameri- 
ean colleges of edueation.’’?* 
On the basis of the line 


Herein lies 
the inconsistency. 
of reasoning employed by Sigma chapter, 
’ . ° . . 
an honorary men’s fraternity in education 
is a contradiction in terms. If educators 
should not honor themselves because they 
are members of the white race, should they 


26 Cf. ‘*The Case of Sigma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa on the Issue of the ‘White Clause,’’’ a 
mimeographed document prepared by a sub-ecom 
mittee on white clause and approved by policies and 
executive committees, Ohio State University, No 
vember, 1940. 

27 Tbid., p. 3. 


28 Ibid., p. 5. 
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honor themselves because they are men? 
The implication of the argument is obvi- 
ously, No. By this reasoning any honorary 
fraternity in education must admit men 
The fact of the 


existence of an honorary professional so- 


and women of all races. 


ciety for women, Pi Lambda Theta, does 
not make Sigma chapter’s position less in- 
According to 


consistent or more tenable. 


Sigma chapter’s reasoning, Pi Lambda 
Theta can not be considered an honorary 
society since it does not honor men. In 
short, Sigma chapter’s reasoning requires 
that 


must honor educators as educators and not 


any honorary society in education 
because they are members of one sex or one 
race, 

As we have pointed out, the conclusion 
stated in the 


reached also by the founding fathers of 


preceding sentence Was 
Kappa Delta Pi, an ‘‘honorary society’’ 
In 


‘ ’ 


and not a ‘‘professional fraternity.’ 
fact, if Phi Delta Kappa had been willing 
to extend its membership to women at the 
time when the ‘‘white clause’’ had not yet 
been inserted in its Constitution, the Alpha 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi would have been 
willing to affiliate with Phi Delta Kappa.*° 
However, Phi Delta Kappa refused to ad- 
mit women then as it is now refusing to 
eliminate the ‘‘ white clause.’’ 

Sigma chapter has rendered a service in 
again calling our attention to a basie econ- 
fusion in the strueture of Phi Delta Kappa. 
However, it has tended to cloud the real 
issue by building its argument upon the 
assumption that a professional society is 


also an honorary organization. Our basie 


29 A, L. 
letter (p. 52) 
March 5, 1912, again shows the confusion as to the 


Hall-Quest, op. cit., pp. 50-52. The 
from Julian FE. Butterworth dated 
honorary funetions of Phi Delta Kappa which we 
have noted in the formative years. He writes, ‘‘We 
believe that a real honor fraternity in Edueation 
must, from the very nature of our profession, be 
Women do not enter the work to 
Their 


confined to men. 
make a profession of it, and they ought not. 


work lies elsewhere.’ 


Lk Oe TO 
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problem is to clarify our purposes for or- 
vanizing, and then to perfect organizations 
that will most effectively achieve our pur- 
poses. 

If we accept the assumption of Sigma 
chapter that professional societies are also 
honorary, then perhaps there is no reason 
for the Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi and Pi Lambda 
Theta. 
amalgamate into one great national pro- 


separate existence of 


Perhaps these organizations ean 


fessional and honorary society. 

If, on the other hand, we reject Sigma’s 
assumption, then our problem becomes one 
of clarifying the purposes of the three or- 
ganizations. ‘The proposition that eduea- 
tors ought to honor themselves as edueators 
and not because they are members of a par- 
ticular sex or race may be aceepted, and 
Kappa Delta Pi may be assigned these 
funetions. If Phi Delta Kappa surrenders 
any claims as an honorary society, should 
it limit itself to ‘‘white males of good moral 
character’’? If it should, then Pi Lambda 
Theta should restrict its membership § to 
white females of good moral character. If 
it is maintained that Phi Delta Kappa and 
Pi Lambda Theta are professional fraterni- 
ties, should such groups restrict their mem- 
bership on the basis of sex? Or should pro- 
fessional fraternities as well as honorary 
societies be open to men and women of all 
If so, then Phi Delta Kappa must 
” and extend 


races? 
eliminate the ‘‘ white clause 
its membership to include women, and Pi 
Lambda Theta must open its doors to men. 
If such is the decision, then Phi Delta 
Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta could amal- 
gamate and assume the functions of a na- 
tional professional educational society. To 
what extent is a professional society fra- 
ternal in the ‘‘social’’ sense? If Phi Delta 
Kappa is a professional fraternity in the 
‘*social’’ sense, then perhaps it will feel 
justified in extending membership only to 
‘‘white males of good moral character.’’ 
If Pi Lambda Theta is a professional fra- 
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ternity, but not in the ‘‘social’’ sense, then 

may wish to extend its membership to 
vomen of all races. We have cited suffi- 
cient alternatives to show that we are not 
dealing with an either-or question. None 


Bwemt@ « «=; 
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of these alternatives can be chosen intelli- 
rently without a clarification of our pur- 
poses in organizing. This then is the basie 
issue to which we should devote our at 


tention. 





PHYSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL DEFI- 
CIENCIES AMONG THOSE SUB- 
JECT TO THE DRAFT 
THat 50 per cent. of the men ealled by the 
Selective Service Act should have proved to be 
disqualified by physical, mental and educational 
deficiencies is, at first glance, a serious indict 
nent of the educational and public-health sys 
tems of the country. As many commentators 
have pointed out, however, the seriousness of 
the indictment really depends upon the stand- 
ards of selection and rejection. In World War 
I, the draft was not instituted until after the 
declaration of war, and there is every reason 
to believe that men were admitted to the Army 
with physieal disqualifieations that would bar 
them to-day, when the need for a large Army 
is not nearly so acute. The progress of medical 
science over twenty-five years in the discovery 
and diagnosis of physical defects and latent dis- 
eases 1s also a factor to be taken into account. 
As to illiteracy and other educational defi- 
ciencies, the full significance of the findings so 
far reported in the daily press and over the 
radio can be determined only by a breakdown 
of the evidence, especially into state distribu- 
tions and urban-rural distributions. One may 
safely hazard a guess that the deficiencies are 
by far the most serious among draftees from the 
states that have not been financially able to pro 
vide adequate educational opportunities, and 
particularly from those among the impoverished 
states that have failed to apply the compulsory- 
schooling laws to large proportions of their 

Negro populations. 

More than twenty years ago a commission of 
the NEA, moved by similar conditions revealed 
by World War I, prepared for Congress a bill 
to encourage federal participation in the sup 
port of education in the several states to the 
amount of $100,000,000 a year. This bill in one 





form or another was before Congress for a full 
decade. It never got beyond the committee 
rooms of the House and the Senate. Reports 
of the committees’ hearings reveal over and over 
again the chief argument for federal aid to state 
and local tax-supported education—the fact, 
namely, that the nation as a whole has a stake 
in the effective education of every citizen within 
its borders. It apparently takes a serious crisis 


to drive home some simple truths. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
MISSION ON THE CONTINUANCE 
OF THE CCC AND THE NYA 


THE discontinuance of the CCC and the NYA 
when their present defense assignments are com 
pleted was recommended by the Edueational 
Policies Commission of the NEA and the AASA 
in a statement issued October 8. The commis 
sion took the position that these organizations 
were established as temporary publie-works 
agencies to provide useful employment for 
young people who could not otherwise find work 
during the depression years. They ultimately 
took on edueational funetions, however, with 
the result that the federal government is now 
directly conducting and controlling nation-wide 
programs of vocational training and other 
forms of edueation instead of working through 
state and local agencies. Some of the problems 
involved are discussed by Herbert B. Mulford in 
a brief article in this number of Scroo. AND 
SocIETY. 

The commission recommends the transfer of 
other existing and appropriate agencies of “the 
most important and useful projects in conser 
vation, construction and other publie services, 
which have been developed through the CCC 
and the NYA.” It recognizes, however, that the 
programs of these organizations rendered a 
“notable publie service in meeting the urgent 


demands of an emergeney situation.” 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 9-15 
THe program for the 1941 American Eduea- 
tion Week has been announced by the National 


Edueation Association as follows: 


Sunday, November 9, ‘Seeking World Order’’; 
Monday, ‘‘ Building Physical Fitness’’; Tuesday, 
National Morale’’; Wednesday, 
Economie Wellbeing’’; Thursday, 


‘* Safeguarding School Support’’; Friday, ‘‘ Learn- 


‘* Strengthening 
‘“Tmproving 
’; Saturday, ‘‘ Enrich- 


ing the Ways of Democracy’ 


ing Family Life.’’ 

The NEA has prepared materials that will 
be helpful in planning for the observance of 
Week. 


kindergarten-primary grades; 


Education Special packets are avail- 


able for inter- 
mediate grades; junior high school, and senicr 
high Hach packet 
leaflets, stickers, a 32-page 


proper school level and a folder for the Sunday 


school. contains posters, 


manual for the 
observance. Two musical plays are also avail- 


able 


mentary-school use 


one for high-school use and one for ele- 
both written especially for 
3yers, as well as a 14- 
for 


the occasion by Jean 


> 


minute, 35 mm. movie trailer, “Hdueation 


a Strong America,” for use in commercial the- 

aters just before and during Edueation Week. 
Further information be obtained from 

the NEA headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


NW, Washington, D. C. 


may 


FRANK N. FREEMAN ON PROJECTS VS. 
THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
SUBJECTS 


Tuar new trends in grade-school education 
toward organizing classes around “practical 


instead of traditional “subjeets” 


and should be carefully 


problems” 
may be “dangerous” 
studied by edueators was the opinion stated by 
Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of California, at a Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary symposium at the University of Chicago, 
Speaking on “Controlling Con- 
Dr. Freeman 


September 23. 
Edueational Research,” 


cepts in 
said: 


Reeently there has grown up a doctrine which 


challenges the principle of subject organization in 
education. Proponents of this doctrine maintain 
that in life outside the school learning takes place 
by situations rather than by subjects. 
out to make some- 


For example, a sets 


and then seeks such information as may be 


person 


thing, 
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necessary to enable him to do the job. He does not 
set out systematically to explore some organized 
body of knowledge or to acquire some definite form 
of skill, but he picks up the items of knowledge or 
skill which he finds necessary to meet his immediat¢ 
practical need. 

If this is the way we learn in everyday life, it is 
the natural way and probably the most effective 
way. Hence it is the way we should use in th 
school room. 

This conclusion seems self-evident to some educa 
tional theorists and practitioners, but not at all so 
to others. In fact many believe it to be danger 
ously subversive. In such a ease we clearly need 
evidence that will indicate which doctrine is correct 


and what practice we should follow. 

The speaker outlined four research projects 
that might be determine the 
superiority or inferiority of the new trend. The 


undertaken to 


projects are: 

1. A comparison of the college records of two 
groups of students, one group trained under the old 
method and one under the new. 

2. Direct measurement in the grade schools of 
pupils under both systems to determine their knowl 
edge and skill and their personality development. 

3. Studies to determine if the interests of chil 
dren are stimulated more by the ‘‘practieal-prob 
lem’? approach or by courses organized systemati 
eally around the traditional subjects. 

4. Studies to extent to 
people in everyday life learn only in a ‘‘piecemeal’’ 


determine the which 


fashion as problems present themselves, 

Dr. Freeman concluded with the following 
statement: 

It might turn out that in everyday life a person 
proceeds in more systematie fashion than we sup- 
pose, and also that he might to advantage proceed 
in more systematic fashion than he does. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

Tue University of Vermont celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its founding, October 3-5. 

On October 3, programs were held for each 
of the four colleges—Arts and Sciences, Engi 
neering, Medicine and Agriculture—with a joint 
session in the evening for all four colleges. The 
separate meetings were addressed by several 
speakers, among them: Odell Shepard, pro- 
fessor of English, Trinity College (Hartford), 
and lieutenant-governor of Connecticut; Wil- 
liam S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; Paul C. 
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Ver 


emeritus of 


ker, acting president, University ot 


nt; Evan Thomas, professor 
hematies and mechanics, the university, and 
nomics, the university. 
The evening session of the four colleges was 
pecially notable because of the presence of 
man Who is probably the most distinguished 
nus of the university, John Dewey (A.B., 
S79), who presided, and of James Rowland 
president emeritus of Yale University 
Burrill Angell, 
the university (1866-71), later president ot 
e University of Michigan (1871-1909), Min 
ter to China (1881-82) and Minister to Tur 
ev, 1897-98. Dr. 


nd son of James president 


Angell addressed the meet 
on “Progress in Edueation.” 


At the general meeting, October 4, the prin 


pal address was given by Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson, professor of English, Columbia Uni 
ersity, on “The Debt We Never Promised.” 


Ilonorary degrees were conferred on Professor 
Nicolson and William Allan Neilson, president 
eritus, Smith College, L.H.D.; Elliott Carr 
Cutler, Moseley professor of surgery, Harvard 
University, Se.D.; Elroy Newton Clark, attor 
Denver, and William Henry Willis, gov 
ernor of Vermont, both LL.D. 
the Charles Winfield Waterman and 
Building was dedicated, 
At high 
on a portrait of Colonel E. Henry Powell, a 


At this meeting 
Anna R. 
Waterman Memorial 


th an address by Governor Willis. 


former treasurer of the university and a member 
of the class of ’64, was unveiled. 
On Sunday, October 5, President-emeritus 


Neilson gave an address at the vesper service. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE FOCUSES 
ATTENTION ON CITIZENSHIP 


A RELEASE sent to SCHOOL AND Society from 
the office of Charles J. Turck, president, Maeal- 
ester College (St. Paul), announces that “eare- 
iul experimentation” for two years has resulted 
in the decision of the college to make a sequence 
it courses in citizenship the “core of the cur- 
ricula.” The sequence will be commended to the 
students, but will not be “rigidly obligatory.” 
President Turek said: 

These courses must stand on their own merit and 
Win the support of students without a formal re 
quirement by the college authorities. This is sound 


lemocratie practice. 


M. Terrill, professor emeritus of home 
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The courses are being offered during the eur 


rent year. The freshmen may choose between a 
five-hour eourse in the humanities under the di 
Norman FF. 


dent ot Reed College ( Portland, Ore.), now pro 
Maealester College, and 


rection of Coleman, former pres! 
literature at 


Ward, 


and a combination of two courses, one in hi tory 


tessor ol 


Professor ot the English depart: ent, 


and the other in religion, under Iwenneth L 


Hfolmes and Edwin Kagin, head of the depart 


ment of religion. The sophomores may elect 
“Social Forces Moulding America,” taught by 
Herbert J. Wood, historian, and William <A. 


“Government and the 
Forrest A. 
» politi 


Cornell, sociologist, or 


Eeonomie Order,’ in charge of 
Young, economist, and Marion W. Boggs 
All students in the 


take a 


cal scientist. junior class 


are advised to combination course in 
physiology and psychology, under the direction 
of Otto T. Walter, Samuel IF. 


Franklin, psychologist. 


biologist, and 
The seniors are asked 
to participate in the seminar, “An Inquiry into 
Thought Conduct,” 
directed by President Turck and Dr. Kagin, as 
staff. This 


individual 


the Fundamentals of and 


sisted by other members of the 
course is designed to develop in the 
student the ability “to see life steadily and see 
it whole.” 

Maealester College, which is a coeducational, 
liberal-arts college, having an endowment ot 
nearly $2,000,000, an enrolment of 684 students 
as of 1940-41 and a teaching staff of 60 mem 
bers, is now in the process of erecting a $150, 
000 library building and has joined the ranks 


of those institutions that pension faculty mem 


bers upon their retirement. 


“AN ALL-TIME LOW” 
A NEWSPAPER clipping received by ScHoou 


AND Society refers to a “distinct trend in stu 
dent-interest toward the social and applied sei 
ences” and an “unexpected shift toward classical 
in the fall 


at a presumably typical liberal-arts college. 


and cultural subjects” registrations 


The falling off in students who wish to pre 
pare for teaching is truly a bombshell—as stun 


e 


ning to the innocent bystander, indeed, as 1 
square root of minus one to the uninitiated, if 


one may mix metaphors a bit: 


The field of education dropped to an all-time V 
with enrolment in classes preparing for teaching 
work dropping as much as 200 to 300 per cent. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
ERNEST O. MELBY, 


Northwestern University, has been elected presi- 


dean, School ot Edueation, 
dent, Montana State University, Missoula. 


J. S. Waurox, commercial research engineer 
and technologist, has been appointed professor 
of chemical engineering, University of Okla- 
homa. 
the field of 
processes, will “study problems dealing with the 


Dr. Walton, whose research has been in 
eatalytie and thermal-eonversion 
manufacture of catalytically produced cwasoline 
and aviation fuels and with the development of 
improved t\ pe S of cataly sts.” 

Tue following changes have been made in the 
College 


Boleom becomes assistant physician 


staff of Oregon State (Corvallis) : 
Emily F. 
in the health service with the rank of assistant 
professor; I. M. Hostetter, assistant professor 
of muathematies; Helen N. Allen, assistant pro- 
fessor and home-demonstration agent for Clack- 
amas County, to replace Irene Leach, resigned. 
Herbert R. 
psychology, has been granted leave of absence 


Laslett, professor of educational 


for military service. 

THe Catholie University of America has en- 
larged the faeulty of the School of Saered 
Theology to include twenty-one professors, as- 
sociate professors and instructors due to the 
need of training more cleries to meet the grow- 
ing demand for priests. The Reverend Joseph 


C. Fenton is administrative assistant of the 


school, the Reverend John P. Weisengoff, seere- 
tary, and the Reverend Monsignor Francesco 
Lardone, director of studies for all the eecclesi- 
In the Sehool 


three new appointments have been 


astical schools of the university. 
of Law, 
Kdward J. 
Immigration Service, Department of Justice, to 


made. Ennis, general counselor, 
teach constitutional law; Louis Loss, senior at- 
torney, General Counsel's office, SEC, to teach 
real property, and Paul A. Porter, former spe- 
cial assistant to the Seeretary of Agriculture, to 
teach administrative law. 

Thomas Harry WILLiIAMs, former lecturer in 
history, University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 


pointed assistant professor of history, Louisiana 


State University. 





ARNOLD ELSTON, pianist and composer, has 
been appointed assistant professor of music, 
School of Musie, University of Oregon. 

Joun KE. Barr, recent graduate of the Penn 
sylvania State College, has been appointed ad 
ministrative assistant in the new engineering, 
science and management defense-training pro 
gram of the eollege. He will assist J. Ewing 
Kennedy, who is the representative for the ex 
tension service in the central section of the state. 

WALTER C, 
of history, Louisiana State University, is the 


Ricuarpson, of the department 


first exchange professor to be sent to Tulane 
University under a new arrangement. Harry 
M. Johnson, professor and chairman of the 
department of psychology, Tulane University, 


will conduct a seminar at the state university. 


THREE new professors have recently joined 
the staff of the University of South Carolina: 
Willard Davis, 
chemistry; T. Walter Herbert, adjunct pro 
fessor of English, and William Maleolm Bauer, 


professor of electrical engineering. 


Harry adjunct professor of 


J. Hiniis MILLER, associate state commis 


sioner of education in charge of higher and 
professional edueation, New York, has_ been 
requested to serve as coordinator of a study of 
national-defense activities of state colleges and 
universities. 
New York State Association of Colleges and 


Universities. 


The study is to be made for the 


F. THEODORE Struck, head of the department 
of industrial edueation, the Pennsylvania State 
College, has been appointed to the advisory 
board of a new professional magazine, School 
Shop, to be sponsored by the publishers of 
Education Digest. 


James G. REARDON, commissioner of edueca- 


tion (1935-39), Massachusetts, has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of schools, Lenox 


(Mass.), to sueceed Henry L. Smith. 


EnizABetH C. Morriss, director of adult 


edueation, State Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion, North Carolina, has resigned. Her sue- 
cessor is J. KE. Miller, principal of an elemen 
tary school, Washington, N. C. 


Mary E. Easrwoop, head of the book in- 
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ation service of the New York State Li 
ry, has retired after more than forty years 


THREE professors of chemistry have left the 
niversity of Kentucky since September 1 to 
Charles F. 
crewson, member of the staff since 1927, has 


cept positions at higher salaries. 
cepted a position as research chemist in the 
tern regional research laboratory, U. S. De 
Gabbard 
nd R. ok Baker have resigned to aecept posi 
ons at Michigan State Normal College (Ypsi 


Northwestern 


rtment of Agriculture. James L. 


and University, respec 
FreDERICK L. SHINN, professor of chemistry 
nd member of the staff for the past thirty 
uur years, University of Oregon, has resigned 
because of ill health. 


ERNEST N. 


Liberal Arts, Syracuse University, 


PATTEE, professor of chemistry, 
College of 


| become professor emeritus at the close of 


the present semester after more than fifty years 
n the staff. 

College 
Grand Rapids, Mich.), has completed forty- 


Aupertus J. Rooks, dean, Calvin 
seven years of teaching service and in August 
was given honorable dismissal by the Board of 


rrustees. 


W. M. Rainey, superintendent of schools, De 
Kalb County (Ga.), has resigned because of 


defective eyesight < 


Recent Deaths 


Orin F. Svrarrorp, dean emeritus, Lower 
Division and Service Departments, University 
of Oregon, died, September 17, at the age of 
sixty-eight years, according to a report just 
Dean Staf 
ford went to the university in 1900 as an in 
In 1906, he became full 
professor and head of the department and had 
1934. Dean Stafford de 


veloped (1918-22) a process for wood carbon- 


received by SCHOOL AND SocIery. 
structor in chemistry. 
served as dean since 


ization and at the time of his death was work 
ing on a secret defense project for the U. S. 


rovernment. 


SISTER 


head of 
Sacred Heart Academy (Laredo, Tex.), died, 


SUPERIOR PAz SoLozAno, 


September 30, at the age of seventy-four years. 
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Epwarp N. KuBE RSK], acting president, Alh 


anee College (Cambridge Springs, Pa.), 


1932 until illness compelled his resignation in 


1936, died, October 7, 


in his torty-seeond year 


Harry Stoan Hower, head of the depart 


ment of physics, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology (Pittsburgh), died, October 10. Pro 
fessor Hower went to the institute in 1906 as 


assistant professor of physics and served as 
associate professor (1909-10) and as professor 
(1911-14), becoming head of the department, 
1915. 


and he designed the lenses for range hehts for 


His special field was glass technology 


the Panama Canal Commission. Professor 
Hower was sixty-four years old at the time ot 
his death. 

THE REVEREND IRA LANDRITH, former presi 
dent (1904-12), College (Nashville, 
Tenn.), died, October 11. Dr. Landrith, 


had served as a minister in the Presbyterian 


Jelmont 
who 
ehureh for many years, was the Prohibition 
eandidate for the vice-presidency of the United 
States in 1916. Ile 


at the time of his death. 


was seventy SIX Vears old 


HerpertT RypEN, archivist of 


Delaware, died, October 11, in his fifty-eighth 


GEORGE 


State 
year. Dr. Ryden entered the edueational field 
in 1902 as an instructor in history and social 
sciences, Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.), 
and beeame a full professor, 1911. He served 
as assistant in history (1916-18), Yale Univer 
Dartmouth College as in 


1922-28 


sity, and went to 


structor in citizenship, 1921. From 
he was associate professor of history and polit 
ical science, University of Delaware, becoming 
1928. In 1930 he was 
state. Dr. Ryden was _ the 
author of “The Foreign Policy of the United 
States in Relation to 
the First State in the Union.” 


full professor, made 


archivist for the 
Samoa” 


and “Delaware, 


PreTeR SANDIFORD, professor of educational 
psychology and director of edueational research, 
College of Edueation, University of Toronto, 
died, Oetober 12. Dr. Sandiford served as tutor 
(1909-10), Teachers College, Co 


went to the University 


in edueation 
lumbia University. He 
1913 


edueational psychology and beeame full pro 


of Toronto in as associate professor of 


Among his books are “Training 


Wales,” “Eduea 


fessor in 1920. 


of Teachers in England and 
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tional Psychology” and “Comparative Eduea- 
tion.” Dr. Sandiford was sixty years old at 


the time of his death. 


Coming Events 

THe eighteenth annual Edueational Confer- 
ence and the seventh annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Seeon- 
dary Schools will convene jointly at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, October 24-25. Among 
the speakers will be: Paul R. Hanna, professor 
of edueation, Stanford University; Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, professor of philosophy, Harvard 
University, and Thomas A. Hendricks, dean, 
Berea (Ky.) College, and president of KACSS. 

THe second annual meeting of the South- 
Central Modern Language Association will be 
held at Southern Methodist University (Dallas, 
Tex.), October 31—-November 1. 

THe 23d annual Book Week will be observed 
throughout the country, November 2-8. The 
American Library Association has announced 
the following publications which will be helpful 
in activities for the week: “Gifts for Children’s 
Bookshelves,” ‘Activity Book for School Li- 
braries,” by Lucile F. Fargo, and “By Way 
of Introduction, a Book List for Young People.” 
These may be obtained from the association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chieago. Other 
materials—manuals, posters, ete-——may be ob- 
tained from Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
1th Street, New York City. The list, “Reeent 
Children’s Books,” previously published for 
Book Week by the ALA, will be issued as a 
Personal Growth Leaflet by the NEA. 

Tue joint annual convention of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards and the Illinois 
City Superintendents’ Association will be held 
at the Ilotel Pere Marquette, Peoria (Ill.), No- 
vember 4-5. 

THE doth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be held in Washington (D. C.), November 
10-12, with headquarters at the Willard Hotel. 


THe fifth annual Southern Conference on 
Audio-Visual Edueation will be held at the Ans- 
ley Hotel, Atlanta, November 13-15. Among 
the speakers will be: Kenneth MacGowan, di- 


rector of motion-picture production for the 


Coordinator of Inter-Ameriean Affairs, Wash- 
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ington; Ben H. Darrow, founder of the Ohi 
School of the Air, Columbus; Wesley Greene, 
special representative of the Canadian Fil: 
Board, Ottawa; Kenneth Bartlett, director 01 
the Syracuse University Radio Workshop; W 
P. True, of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Carl F. Mahnke, president, Voeational Guidance 
Films, Ine., Des Moines. Additional informa 
tion may be obtained from the office of the eon 
ference, 223 Walton Street, NW, Atlanta. 


Other Items of Interest 

CHARGING that the removal of Walter D. 
Cocking, dean, College of Edueation, Univer 
sity of Georgia, constituted a “clear case ot 
political interference,” the Southern University 
Conference voted unanimously, October 13, t: 
drop the university from its ranks. The con 
ference approved a report of the executive com 
mittee stating that Dean Cocking was “dismissed 
from his position without due and reasonable 
notice and upon charges which are not sub 
stantiated.” 

By the provision of a new law signed by Gov 
ernor Green it is estimated that about 1,800 
Illinois rural-school districts, with an average 
daily attendance of fewer than seven pupils, 
will be abolished, according to a report in the 
Springfield Register. 

DEFENSE is affecting the school bus. The 
Committee on School Transportation has re 
ported recommended modifications in national 
standards to the National Couneil of Chiet 
State School Officers. 

TEN questions and answers relative to school 
participation in national-defense-savings pro 
grams have been sent to school officials by John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu 
cation. 

VENEZUELA has appropriated funds for a 
$50,000,000 university center. 


A SCHOLARSHIP for the study of chemical 
engineering at Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), to be known as the George 
Baugh Heckel Memorial Scholarship, has been 
established by the Philadelphia Paint, Varnish 
and Laequer Association. The scholarship will 
provide tuition and annual fees for a student 
for the first two years of a five-year course in 


chemical engineering. 
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Comment and Criticism... 





VOLTAIRE?—OR MONTAIGNE? 


DeaN HILDEBRAND’S French refugee (SCHOOL 
SociETy, 54: 232) may be right in attrib- 
ng the newly discovered manuscript, “The 
rther Edueation of Jeannot,” to Voltaire, but 
sentiments expressed don’t sound like Vol 
re to me. They sound like Montaigne. He 
the Frenchman who was obsessed with edu 
tional ideas of an unorthodox flavor. 
Furthermore, in Montaigne’s time they knew 
ot of things that were never transmitted to 
Voltaire and his time. Voltaire, so far as the 
ord shows, knew nothing of IQ, core-eurricu 





, activity programs and many other medieval 
neeptions attributed to him, but these concep 
ns were still alive in the time of Montaigne. 
Some one slipped, too, in describing the schoo] 

t revolved around sound administration. No 

ne thoroughly in love with administration 

would have omitted glorying in an address sys 
tem and edueation by radio, no matter when 

» lived. 

W. C. RuEDIGER 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ANOTHER COMMENT RELATIVE TO 
THE VOLTAIRE ARTICLE 


I aM writing my old friend, Dean Joel Hilde 
brand, about his interesting tour de force (“Vol 
taire on Education”) in ScHoon AND Society, 


cS ind 


September 27. I hope he does not meet the 
fate which I onee met when I gave to a Phi 
Beta Kappa chapter what purported to be a 
document sent to me by a friend who, after a 
shipwreck, engaged in a week’s discussion with 
fellow-survivors. Some of the professors who 
heard it protested to the officers that I had a 
lot of nerve to read some one else’s document 
and accept a check in payment! 
Haroup E. B. SpeiGgut 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


AN APPRECIATION 


I HAVE read with great interest the article of 
A. M. Withers on “This, too, Will Pass” in 
SCHOOL AND Society, September 13. It makes 


my educational nerves, and my literary nerves 





Withers is 


surely riding on an even keel, if one ean judge 


as well, tingle with pleasure. Dr. 
by this article. It does me good to find him 
seoring the expression, “streamlined” education, 
which is as superficial and misplaced in the case 
of education as the notorious expression, “horse 
and buggy days,” is in political philosophy and 
in the realm of statesmanship. Disparaging and 


expressions do not accord with 
Withers’s article is a 
and bal 


ance will do far more for education than will a 


undignified 
reputable subjects. Dr. 
comfort and a solace. His good sense 
hundred streamlined gentlemen. I am glad to 
have him brand the language and attitude of 
some would-be educators in a way to warn others 
against entering the ranks of those who are ap 
plying to education language that does not har 
monize with its dignity and worth. Thank you, 
Dr. Withers. 
FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 
RipGEwoon, N. J. 


DEFINING THE “AMERICAN WAY” 

As the war crisis deepens, we are going to be 
hearing more and more, from all sorts of jittery 
sources, about the “American Way,” loyalty to 
Ameriean ideals and institutions and the like; 
and attempts are going to be made to force a 
great many totally: innocent people to conform 
to arbitrary standards, rashly designated as fun 
damental American ways. Governor Talmadge 
of Georgia, for instance, already feels that it is 
dangerously un-American to be associated with 
the Rosenwald Fund. Boss Hague of Jersey 
City makes speeches before chambers of com 
merece in which he says that whenever he hears 
a man talking about freedom of speech and of 
assembly, he says to himself: “This man is Com 
worried about 
the 


Real Americans aren't 
The 
Christian Front are both in their own estima 


munist. 


such things.” Ku Klux Klan and 
tion “one-hundred-per-cent. American.” 

It is true that a democracy can not funetion 
at all unless a preponderant majority of its 
people share a substantial body of common be 
liefs, common ideals and common purposes. In 
deed, the creation of this body of common un 
task of 


derstanding is the great the publie 
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chool, a task which the events of the past few 
vears have shown to have been very well done. 
But this body of common beliefs, ideals and 
practices can never properly be defined and im- 
posed in detail by any authority whatsoever, 
however wise, or high, or noble it may be, not 
It has to be 


even by an educational authority. 


wrought out by the people by a hard slow 


proc in discussion and experience, in trial 
and error, and provisionally accepted, and be- 
times substantially altered by common consent 
secured. To enforce it or to attempt 
to keep it from growing and changing is to 
de troy it. 

We need to remember, furthermore, that the 
afety of society does not ever require that too 
of the practices or the opinions of the 


A demo- 


society reeognizes that all people do not 


many 
people be made common and uniform. 
eratie 
find happiness in the same experiences, nor do 
all people find hope and solace in the same be- 
lefts and the same fancies, or zest for living in 


the same life purposes. A democratic society, 


almost by its very definition, reeognizes and 


exalts the privilege to differ. 

The statements of some of the proponents of 
didactie 
certain nonchalanee which appears to take it 
that all the 
ideals and institutions are well understood and 


civie edueation often have a 


a more 


for granted essential American 
generally agreed upon by all reasonable people. 
This certainly is not the ease. In fact, we ean 
never be quite sure where the line may be drawn 
that 


needs to impose on all the people, and those that 


between restraints a democratic society 
it does not; and between experiences and _ plea- 
sures that actually are obnoxious and degrading, 
and those that are legitimate and thrilling, even 
if not particularly elevating, not necessarily for 
the majority of us but for some people. It was 
Justice Ilolmes who is supposed to have said as 
he eame out of a burlesque show, “Thank God, 
I have 

In order to keep ourselves from being led 


low tastes.” 


astray, or too easily intimidated, we need to keep 
a few of the really fundamental principles of 
American democracy constantly in mind. These 
may be deduced from the Constitution, espe- 
cially the Bill of Rights, from the Declaration 
of Independence, from the papers and speeches 
Lineoln and 


statesmen as Jefferson, 


of such 
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Senator Norris, from the judicial opinions | 
such great justices as Holmes and Brandeis or 
from the pronouncements of the Edueation 
Policies Commission. We will make our great 
est contribution to saving American democracy 
by resisting with all the strength we ean muster 
any hysterical misinterpretations of American 
ism that may arise or be revived in the current 
crisis. 

Roscoe PuLuiaM 

PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


WHICH WAY AMERICAN PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT? 

Nor since publie opinion on free education 
attained a modicum of uniformity and solidarity 
have the public schools of the United States 
faced a more peculiar problem than that which 
confronts them to-day with the development by 
the federal government of ‘‘a system of schools 
parallel to the traditional public schools of the 
country.” 

This is the type of statement heard at the sum 
The 
reason for it was the rapid growth of the CCC 
and WPA movements, and most importantly 
The 


amount of money expended by these federal 


mer sessions all over the country this year. 


the work-experience schools of the NYA. 


agencies now reaches stupendous proportions; 
but likewise the number of youth influenced by 
nationally controlled educational devices is sig 
nificant. 

This situation has recently been brought into 
the spot-light of attention by the pronouncement 
of the National Committee on Edueation and 
Defense, emphasizing the need for “maintenance 
of a decentralized pattern of educational organ- 
ization” which will preserve “the vigor of state 
and loeal units of school administration.” 

About the time of this pronouncement, figures 
on the operation of the NYA were made avail- 
able showing a growth between 1935-1936 and 
1940-1941 from about $35,000,000 expenditure 
to above $157,000,000, and from 310,000 youth 
given a modest work assistance in secondary 
schools and colleges to a likelihood that nearly 
500,000 would be given that help next year and 
also that a rough total of 500,000 would be sent 
to federal schools during the same period. It 
was announced not only that active vocational 














1941 


BER 18, 


ining had been stimulated in the publie 
ols through federal aid, but also that, on the 
cessity of defense work, independent work- 
perience schools had been put into competition 
th similar publie schools already in existence 
that some 600 “resident” or boarding 
ols had dotted the countryside of 47 states. 
fact that numerous committees, colleges and 
missions discuss the imphieations of this 


vement ot parallel schools is interestine. 
here should be such diseussions when student 
lone goes to some 28,000 secondary schools 
nd 1,700 colleges. There are numerous com 
ents current which imply comparisons between 
influences of federal control of youth train 
in these projects and authoritarian regimen 
tion in Europe. Always there is the implica 
n that aeademie freedom is at stake. 
heard of the 


reater state and national support to education. 


lor years we have need for 
Neat formulas have been prepared by specialists 
school finance indicating how proper it would 
to get this aid without in any way giving up 
About 


e eighths of the support of publie edueation 


ot the authority of local control. 


es from locally-apphed taxation in locally 
ontrolled schools, through loeal school boards. 
In a number of states, the local support is above 
1) per cent. To this writer, after nearly 20 
ears of close cooperative observation of school 
boards, there is grave likelihood that control will 
depend upon the souree of revenue, no matter 

w snug the theories of the “separability” ot 


revenues and eontrol. Here is the heart of the 


Reborts... 
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problem of “keeping the schools close to the 
people.” But does the profession know it? It 


would seem not. 
There are about 127,000 school districts in the 
country, controlled by about 424.000 men and 


women board members. To all practical pur- 
poses, these people are left largely without in- 
formation on publie-school objectives, the logie 


ot the ownership of the schools, the needs ot 


youth in a rapidly changing world which 1s sup 
posed to be democratic and the ways of « stab 


lishine school policies to meet those needs. 


These board members, save in a few situations, 
are not even aware that there is a professional 
problem in their own specialized education to 
serve in this ¢ivie avoeation. 

The dilemma of prefessional educators is not 
only the possible federal control of edueation, 
but the loss of democracy of local units of school 
government through atrophy of school boards 
because the profession does not lend them a rea 


1 


sonable, helping hand. Those who go through 
the work experience schools of the NYA real 
ize quickly that the federal agencies filled gaps 
that could 


not be filled in the orthodox manner. Are the 


in education the educators thought 


school boards similarly to be left in sueh con 
tinuous neglect that everlasting “rubber-stamp 
to be danger for the 
federal 


ine’ is more imminent 


breakdown of academie freedom than 
control? 
Herbert B. MuLrorp 
Kx-SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER, 


WILMETTE, ILL. 





LEARNING BEGINS AT HOME 

Kacn Tuesday and Thursday morning, as the 
court house elock in Galesburg, Illinois, tolls 
eight, two hundred Knox College freshmen climb 
the steps of a picturesque Richardsonian build- 
ing whose cornerstone was laid by Benjamin 
Harrison, and in a hall made historie by the 
\delphi Literary Society, oldest chartered or 
ganization in the State, hear the lectures in a 
new course with which youthful President Car- 
ter Davidson and his faculty believe they have 
finally placed the horse back at the front of the 


educational eart where it belongs. 





Called “The Middle West,” and subtitled “an 


approach to living and learning through ex 


‘ 


amination of the student’s own environment,” 


the course is required of all Knox's freshmen, 


and is predicated on the notion that true learn 


ing had best begin at home. 


Instead of starting the eallow and bewildered 


freshman with the fall of Rome, or some other 


traditional point of departure similarly remote 
Knox 


from his own experience, the course 


undertakes to introduce hi to the curricular 


sciences and disciplines by persuading him to 


consider first the history, polities and scientific 











ne 
~~ 


background of his own home town and native 
region. 

The course is jointly taught by some twelve 
members of the Knox faculty, in a series of 
carefully integrated lectures beginning with 
geology and geography, as representing man’s 
most basic and elemental analysis of his environ- 
ment, and proceeding in logical sequence 
through 
sciences of history, rovernment, politics, sociol- 


the 


biology to the more complex social 


and economics, and coneluding with 


ory 
esthetic fields of literature, religion, musie and 
art. 

Much of the value of the course, say Knox 


faculty members, derives from term papers 
which the students base on original investiga- 
tion. Each freshman chooses as his subject 


some phase of his own environment and through 
personal research, supplemented by library 
reading, undertakes to make a eritical appraisal. 

For example, a two-hundred-pound tackle on 
last year’s freshman football team discovered for 
himself another one-time student at Knox and 
the most The 


result Was a paper on the place of Don Marquis 


illustrious son of his hometown. 
in American letters. 

Another freshman, in a study of a fellow 
townsman, Vineent Sheean, showed a length of 
perspective unusual in an eighteen-year-old. 
He attributed leftist 
memories of class consciousness In the little town 


Sheean’s leanings to 
where the famous eorrespondent grew up—a 
town in which there are right and wrong sides 
of the railroad traek. 
and friends he obtained for his paper aneedotes 
indicating formative factors at work. And from 


Irom Sheean’s teachers 


Sheean himself he received a personal letter 
more or less confirming his interpretation. 

Said the professor of sociology in a lecture 
one morning, “The great social trend in America 
has been the population shift from the farm to 
the city.” 

So a eurious-minded girl undertook to cheek 
the assertion by analyzing her rural-school dis- 
trict at home. 

She found that to-day there are only sixteen 
farms in an area where once there were thirty- 


four; that, of the sixteen current farms, only 
four are owned by their operators; that only 
one farm has remained in the same family for 
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more than one generation; that an increase 


the average age-level has followed the declininy 


birth-rate; that thirty-two of fifty-five inhab 
tants are more than thirty years old; that t! 

largest single family numbers six, and that on 

seven children to-day attend a district scho 

which in the old days frequently served as many 
as forty. 

Surely, they say at Knox, an abstract stat. 
ment in a text-book about population shit’ 
has fuller meaning to a girl who has made su 
a study. 

A review of the most popular theme subject 
chosen by the students shows them rich in soci 
history. The religio-eommunistie ecommuniti: 
of Bishop Hill, Zion City and Amana; Morny 
relics in the old river town of Nauvoo; the Lin 
ecoln-Douglas debate which occurred ont! 
Knox campus in 1858 and probably inspir 
this strongly-abolitionist college to be the first 


institution to give Lincoln an honorary degree ; 
the osage-orange shrub, “horse-high, pig-tight, 


bull-strong,” which made it possible to fenc 
the prairie; John Deere’s steel plow, whic! 
clean” and broke the black sod for 
the Knox’ 


“seoured 


farming; underground railroad; 


own poets, Eugene Field, Don Marquis, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg—these are typica! 
of the term paper titles handed in to discussion 


group leaders at the end of the year. 
But what of Knox’s foreign students? 
of those who come from homes outside the con 
fines of the eight states included by definitic: 
in the course? As a matter of fact, they writ: 
some of the most interesting papers, usual! 
comparing middle western conditions and att! 
tudes with those of their own native regions. 


The course is, in fact, far from being region: 
It serves 


in the narrowing, provincial sense. 
rather to extend the student’s horizon by con 
stant reemphasis that the very definition 0! 


region implies a whole of which the 


the Middle West in colonial times as a pawn and 
bargaining piece in European politics. The 
point out that a young Virginia surveyor rep 


resenting a company of aristocratic tide-water 
land speculators involved himself in a frontier 


skirmish which served as tinder for a European 


war. 


What 


Middle 
West is only an integral and contributing part. 
The lecturers in history, for example, describe 
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In that war, Frederick of Prussia on the con 
ent aligned himself with Britain, releasing 
e English for imperial preoccupations which 
permanent significance not only in Europe 
Ameriea, but in India, as well. 
It is probably the first time that George 
shington has ever been called—as, indeed, he 

in the French and Indian adventure—a 
rruntled real-estate man. Or, for that mat 

r, the first time that the Father of his Country 

; been identified as one of the fathers, at least 
direetly, of the British Empire! 

Similarly, in all sections of the course, the 
Knox freshmen are soon swept far outside the 
liddle West in search for comprehension of 
e Middle West. 

In studying the clash of economic interests 
xetween the North and South before the Civil 
ar, they use as source material original vol 

es of “Harper’s Weekly,” with their cartoons 

d articles deseribing the contest between the 
val monarehs, Corn and Cotton. They go to 
es of Punch for the British estimate of Lin 
In, examine the historie caricatures first de 

icting him as an ape, but after the assassination 

nkly acknowledging his greatness. 

It may be a far ery from Methodist circuit 

lers on the early nineteenth-century frontier 

the desolation of the Thirty Years’ War in 
Bohemia, but the thread of relationship is traced 
in the seetion on religion by a lecturer who 
ssesses John Wesley’s debt to the simple faith 
Moravian refugees. 

So it is that elucidation of the middle-western 
situation becomes a springboard for finding 
primary motivations in the historical or inter 
national seene. 

First step toward development of the liberal 
arts attitude of mind, the Knox faculty feels, 
should be sympathetic realization that any given 
facet or circumstance ean be looked at from many 
different points of view. The Middle West is 
the material. The individual disciplines in the 
ourse—geology, geography, history and so on 

represent windows giving out with different 
views on the same subject matter, enlightening 
the viewer and teaching him perspectives and 
relationships. 

And—for the Knox faculty, the course has 
literally meant going back to college. For each 
teacher can pretend to be a specialist only in 
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his own field, yet must be prepared to lead 
weekly discussion groups covering a dozen alien 
subjects. So he attends all lectures, his col 
leagues’ as well as his own, armed with syllabu 

notebook and pen. 

Greater interdepartmental sympathy, more 
cooperation and higher faculty morale have 
resulted. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about the 
course, from the national point of view, is its 
forthright recognition of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley as a great repository of American cul 
ture. Knox decided that the Middle West had 
been apologizing for itself long enough. She 
would repudiate all lingering vestiges of that 
inferiority complex dating from the days when 
Meneken and his generation of articulate de 
bunkers were making eracks about the Bible 
Belt. 

“Someday,” they told themselves at Knox, 
“the Middle West is going to be ‘discovered,’ in 
the sense that New England was ‘discovered’ a 


1] 


century ago. We might as well be the ones to 
do it.” 

And within a hundred mile radius of Gales 
burg they can find abundant evidence, surely, to 
support their point of view. 

Draw such an imaginary circle around Old 
Main at Knox, and one encompasses the origins 
or maturing of such Americans as Mark Twain, 
Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Abraham 
Lincoln, Don Marquis, John Jay, John H. Fin 
ley, Earnest Elmo Calkins, Lorado Taft, Frazier 
Hunt and George Fitch. 

In the region known roughly as the Middle 
West there is more, perhaps, that is indigenously 
American, a greater homogeneity than in any 
other region; and middle-western institutions, 
in greater degree than elsewhere, reflect the 
average pattern of American democracy, with 
fewer striking loeal variables. 

The teachers at Knox feel that if they ean 
start their freshmen off on their college careers 
with a surer interpretative grasp of what 
America means on Main Street, they will have 
made some sort of contribution to national in 
surance. And in this world, they’re eonvinced 
that’s worth doing. 

WapdE ARNOLD 

ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 


KNOX COLLEGE 
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METHODOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF 
PROPAGANDA AND ATTITUDES 
RELATING TO WAR* 

Two titles—one of a book, “Words That Won 
the War,” 


“On Losing a Way by Propaganda” 


and the other of a newspaper article, 

suggest 

the lmMportance ol research in this field. 
Propaganda is one means of changing atti- 


tudes. In times of 


war, propaganda is of great 
Importance because it is the one means of modi- 
fying attitudes that can be employed on a large 
The 


unfortunate connotation frequently attached to 


seale, and, to some extent, controlled. 


the word propaganda is due to the effeets pro- 


duced rather than to the method itself. It is 
likely that the “exaggerated allergy” toward 
propaganda around 1919 was due to the too 


effective work of American propaganda in rais- 
ing false hopes, which, when they collapsed, led 
to a panie of despair. 

Propaganda has been detined as ‘the manipu- 
lation of symbols for the purpose of influencing 
"1 Propaganda is 
In fact, fal- 


sification eventually defeats its own purpose as 


the action of human beings.’ 


not necessarily false or inaccurate. 


soon as it is recognized. 

At the present time, the methodology in this 
field is more significant than the results of in- 
vestigations. For attitudes change so fast that 
they often have ceased to exist by the time the 
deseription of them is published. Sound meth- 
ods of studying attitudes, on the other hand, 
are continually useful for service purposes and 
for study of trends. 


Methods = of 


toward war and defense may be classified into 


studying people’s attitudes 


six types: (1) surveys of opinion; (2) inten- 
sive study of attitudes through long-eontinued 
eontaet with individuals; (3) experimental lab- 
oratory study of attitudes; (4) analysis of read- 
(5) 


chological study of individuals and groups, and 


ing material and radio broadeasts; 


psy- 


(6) introspective reports by persons who have 


recently experienced some change in attitude. 


SURVEYS OF OPINION 
The polling technique, or quick survey, elicits 
* Paper read at a meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association at Atlantie City, 
February 25, 1941. 
1 Kenneth Colegrove, ScHooL AND Society, 52: 
662, Deeember 21, 1940. 


Lk come sc 


opinions from a wide, earefully selected sam- 
pling ot people. The results of such surveys of 
American opinion about war have been admir 


ably summarized by Cantril.2 The method used 


was that of interviewing representative sam- 
ples of the national population. Among the 


questions asked were those eliciting opinions 
“coneerning the war, the aid this country should 
give England and _ national-defense policies.” 
The questions were simply and direetly stated 
as in the following sample: “Whieh side do you 
think will win the war, England or Germany 
and Italy?” 
tabulated under four headings—England, Ger 
On July 
20, 1940, the percentages were 45, 24, 4 and 


27, respectively. 


The replies to this question were 
many and Italy, Neither, Undecided. 


By repeating the same ques 
tions at intervals, the investigator was able to 
obtain “a running aceount of the change of 
opinion in a democracy during a_ period of 
great social upheaval.’’ By synchronizing the 
expressed opinion with world events, the lack 
of anticipation of emergencies and the transi 
tory nature of intense feeling were discovered. 

Not only were the percentages for each sepa 
rate answer calculated and trends of opinion 
charted, but patterns of opinions were also 
studied. Three opinion-patterns were evident 

the “isolationist” pattern, the “intervention- 
ist” pattern and the “sympathetic” pattern. 
Although these patterns could be clearly dif- 
individual interests 


ferentiated, nevertheless, 


and values, edueation and backgrounds, tem- 
peraments and capacities, played an important 
role in determining opinions. These personal 
factors appeared to be much more influential 
than sectional or rural-urban influences. 

By recording the respondent’s comments on 
the questions asked, the interviewers obtained 
reasons for changes in opinion. These included 


fear or indifference, statements as to values 
which some people feel are threatened, and 
basie frames of reference which determine spe- 
cifie attitudes toward the war. By obtaining 
information about individuals’ basie frames of 
reference, the investigator discovered that many 
of the inconsistencies in publie opinion are 
more apparent than real. It is this attempt to 

2 Hadley Cantril, Public Opinion Quarterly, 4: 
387-407, 1940. 

3 Tbid., p. 389, 
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et at the roots of these attitudes toward the 

roots that tap hidden reservoirs of. self 
lack of 
the 


est, indifference, and 


ism—that 


t of these surveys. 


awareness 
constitutes nost significant 
Other surveys will be reported in the forth 

Ing yearbook on war and peace edited by 
The re 


rt of a questionnaire study at Harvard Uni 


s Stagner, of Dartmouth College. 
itv, intended 
orale,” 


e Journal of Psychology. 


to capture some aspects of 
will probably be published shortly in 
This questionnaire 
John Harding and econ 


the Harvard Advocate with the col 


tudy, in charge of 
ted by 
poration 


of members of the Department of 


, V¢ hology, 


represents an unusually detailed 
precise analysis of opinion on national ob 
ectives, possible events and social developments 


nd opinions on specific issues and problems. 
INTENSIVE Stupy oF ATTITUDES 


[In order to understand the roots of publie 
pinion in which Cantril was especially inter 
ted, a more extensive contact 1s necessary than 
possible in the quantitative opinion survey. 
he investigator who seeks to explore more 
deeply into the intensity, persistence, modi 
ibility and consisteney of attitudes and their 
relation to habits should really get aequainted 
vith the persons whose attitudes he is studying. 
Ile should observe them in many natural situa- 


talk 


In order to study specifically whether certain 


and with them on oceasions. 


tions many 
attitudes persist in the face of contradictory 
conduet, whether changes in overt habit but not 
in attitudes and values ean be produced and 
whether there is a diserepaney between conduct 
and attitude, certain simple test situations or 
experiments, as well as observation in natural 


situations, are essential. One should also study 


the “eultural islands” on which respondents 
live and what might be ealled the central core of 


personality of each community. Only by an 
intensive study of the total situation ean the 
origins of attitudes be uncovered. 

Although the 


quaintance with the individual appear to be the 


extended interview and = ae 
best method of studying the genetie and quali 
tative aspects of attitudes and their relation to 
conduct, the possibility of bias in such a study 


must be recognized. The longer the contact of 
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the interviewer with the subject and the more 
intimate his aequaintance with him, the great 
may be the danger of the piling up of 
The 


frame of reference with respect to the subject, 


error 


interviewer, having obtained an initial 


unconsciously tends to select and interpret his 


impressions to conform to his preconceived 


ideas. It may be possible for the interviewer 


to prevent this effect of bias by consciously re 
sisting it. Otherwise it would be necessary to 
employ several persons to interview each sub 
ject and to check the reliability of their results 


Such validation, however, might likewise be in 


error beeause the situation changes with each 
eontaet made with the subject. 
THE LABORATORY Stupy OF ATTITUDES 
Researches on attitudes of high-school and 


college students prior to 1937 have been sum 


marized in some detail. Evidence is accumu 
lating in support of the nature of attitudes as 
determining tendencies. Al 


broad general 


though students tend to become slightly more 
liberal in their attitudes as they grow older, the 
effect of their ehildhood tends to 


persist. Notwithstanding this tendeney toward 


experiences 


rigidity of fundamental general attitudes, some 
evidence of change in expressed opinion as the 
result of certain courses and of espeeially stim 
ulating leetures and artieles is available. Cer 
tain kinds of propaganda have been reported 
to have influenced both opinion and conduet 
Murphy 


Likert® reeognized the importance of obtaining 


In a recent investigation and 
information about the subject’s background as 
well as his expressed attitudes on publie ques 
“Students’ their atti 


tudes consistently and emphatically 


tions. reasons tor own 


indieated 
the importance of home influences and of per 


sonal reading habits.” In order to traee the 


genesis of certain persistent attitudes, the in 


vestigator should begin his study of early ehild 


hood and make a eontinuing reeord of influ 


ences exerted on the individual during child 
hood and adolescence. It appears likely that 

4Ruth Strang, ‘‘Behavior and Background of 
Students in College and Secondary Scho 7 DD 
229-270. New York: Harper and Brothe 1937 

Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert Public 
Opinion and the Individual: A Psychological Study 
of Student Attitudes on Publie Questi , with a 
Retest Five Years Later.’’ New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. 


Ibid., p. 264. 
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the “basie attitudinal frame,’’? which deter- 
mines specific attitudes and conduct, is built 


long before adulthood. 
PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


The study of news, articles, books and radio 
broadcasts for the purpose of detecting and 
analyzing propaganda is another fruitful line 
of investigation. It was for this purpose that 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Ine., 
was created. Many of the bulletins of this 
institute have been devoted to propaganda 
analysis relating to war and defense. For ex- 
ample, one recent issue’ deals with religious 
propaganda against the war. This kind of 
propaganda analysis aims to give the reader in- 
sight into present-day attitudes by supplying 
perspective from the past, summarizing appeals 
presented in the present and describing organi- 
zations and other concerted attempts to con- 
vert others to certain attitudes toward war and 
peace. Such analyses suggest that, in order to 
be effective, propaganda must focus people’s 
attention on only one side of a question. As a 
method, it is diametrically opposed to the dis- 
cussion method which seeks an understanding 
and, if possible, an integration of conflicting 
points of view. 

Somewhat similar is the work of the Commit- 
tee for National Morale. This committee, how- 
ever, is also concerned with a study of the psy- 
chological mechanisms and dissemination tech- 
niques employed in morale-offensives. 

In book form also a number of propaganda 
analyses may be found. Four especially im- 
portant sourees of such analyses are ‘“Propa- 
ganda Technique in the World War,” by Har- 
old D. Lasswell (New York: Peter Smith, 
1938); “Propaganda in the Next War,” by 
Captain Sidney Rogerson (London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 1939); “Words That Won the War,” by 
James R. Mock and Cedrie Larson (Prineeton 
University Press, 1939), and “War in the 
Twentieth Century,” Willard Waller, editor, 
pp. 429-477 (New York: The Dryden Press, 
1940). 

A glimpse into the inner workings of propa- 
ganda machinery is given by an article® contain- 
ing abstraets from the lost files of the Creel 


7 Walter S. Watson and George W. Hartmann, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 34: 
314-335, July, 1939. 

8 Propaganda Analysis, 4: 1-10, January 25, 
1941. 


a ee ee 


Committee of 1917-19. Personalities, politics 
and pressure groups are all mixed up with t! 
copy that comes out as propaganda. 

Ixercises in analyzing war news are a pra 
tical way of gaining active participation « 
readers in propaganda analysis. Such an exer 
cise prepared by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, Ine., includes speeifie suggestions fo: 
checking the truth of war news by noting dat 
lines, sources and phraseology. 

Along the same lines are the suggestions fo 
analyzing the news offered by experienced new: 
paper correspondents. Kuhn made a reference 
to this problem especially helpful to edueator 
After offering specifie suggestions for ident 
fying news items with their probable sources 
and for estimating the significance of the dis 
patches from various quarters, he concluded: 

It all depends, you see, on how intelligently and 
how alertly you read the news. I do wish that you 
would help your students to hack their way throug] 
the thickest of war news; they will find it wort! 
while, and good mental exercise in the bargain 
And it is just as important for them to show som: 
discrimination in the commentators to whom thes 


listen on the radio.1° 


Somewhat further afield from our main topic, 
but of enough fundamental importance to men 
tion here, is education in the interpretation o! 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, articles 
and books. Such education should be given 
incidentally, as appropriate occasions arise, 
throughout elementary school, high school and 
college. This semantie emphasis in instruction 
enables students to get the precise meaning ot 
passages, even when metaphors and fictions are 
involved and the author is intentionally trying 
to exert a certain influence on the reader. 


PsyCHoLoGicaL Stupy OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
GROUPS 

An analysis of the persons or groups being 
influenced is just as important as an analysis 
of the material which exerts the influence. We 
need, for example, a psychological explanation 
of why persons who individually abhor mur 
der, fight collectively. Waelder’ in his mono 





9Cedrie Larson and James R. Mock, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 3: 5-29, January, 1939. 

10 Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 4: 68, January, 
1941. 

11 Robert Waelder, Geneva Studies, 10: No. 2, 
Geneva Research Centre, May, 1939. 
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War and 


ce,” interprets war in terms of mass psy- 


ph, “Psychological Aspects of 
vy. Three characteristics of the mass, he 
ves, make war possible: (1) reversion to 
external authority—individual 
(2) the 


ence to 
ciences are replaced by a leader; 


red attitude toward situations of danger 
makes the masses capable of rising or 
ling below the moral eapacity of their indi 
| members and less susceptible to fear, and 
the “degeneration of the eritical faculty,” 
cing the mass inferior to the individual in 
tellectual attainment. 
seems to be 


\|though the problem of war 


ely a problem of mass psychology, indi 
factors also enter in. Among these in 
lual factors are the desire to be relieved of 
responsibilities and humdrum existence of 

life, to merge one’s self completely in the 
munity and to be rid of the restraints of 
Such 


ychology should be considered in any study 


ture. factors of individual and mass 
war and attitudes. 
Equally important is the psychological study 
the neuroses in war. Miller’? has surveyed 
he literature on this subject and has presented 
nical ease studies and suggestions for diag- 
is and treatment. His chapter on the “War 
Nerves” is especially relevant to the study of 
titudes toward war. 


INTROSPECTIVE REPORTS ON CHANGES IN 
ATTITUDE 


Oue requisite for research on attitudes is hav- 
ng genuine changes in real attitudes to study. 


I 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to induce such 


changes in the laboratory. Accordingly, the 
method of studying attitudes in vivo is to be 
chly recommended. One form of such semi- 
experimental study consists in the location and 
ntrospective analysis of specifie attitudes in 
which marked changes have recently occurred. 
lhe best results will probably be obtained by 
ising psychologically astute persons as subjects, 
though there is value in certain eases of study- 
ng a more representative sample of the popula- 
tion. 
An excellent example of this type of attitude 
research and one closely related to the problem 
12 Emanuel Miller, ‘‘The 
‘ew York: Maemillan, 1940. 


Neuroses in War.’’ 


\ 
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of defense is Cantril’s study in the psychology 
Welles’s ft 


Such rare occurrences furnish un 


of panie induced by Orson amous 
broadeast.!* 
usual opportunities for the psychologist to st idy 
mass behavior. 


By knowing why some people 


react unintelligently to a panie-producing situa 
tion, others may be able to resist the reaction 
of panic in somewhat similar situations. 


The method of study was to discover, chiefly 


through interviews, persons who had been 
frightened by Orson Welles’s broadeast, ‘The 
Invasion from Mars,” and to obtain in inter 
views with 135 ot these persons detailed Inior 
mation. The interview schedule ineluded per 


sonal data and items concerning the condition 
under which the persons listened to the radio 
The major part of the interview was devoted 
to specific questions differentiated for those who 
knew from the beginning that it was a play and 
for those who believed at first that it was a real 


news broadeast. In this information 
the 


panic, the reactions of different persons 


way was 
extent of the 
to the 


broadeast, their critical ability and conditions 


obtained about nature and 


inhibiting critical ability and the relations of 


these reactions to the individual’s background 
and personality. 

A far less elaborate and merely exploratory 
the 


students’ 


study, made by writer, aimed to obtain 


graduate attitudes before and after 


Winston Churehill’s: radio broadcast on Sunday 
1941. The 


striking results were the relatively small per 


afternoon, February 9, two most 
centage of students who heard the broadeast 
and the persistence of their initial attitudes. 
The following directions and questions were 
students in two education 


given to general 


classes who had heard the broadeast : 


Will you please respond to this request for in 


formation as frankly and carefully as you ean 


Please fill in your answers now, while waiting 
for class to begin. Use back of page if you need 


more space. 

You are asked not to give your name but only the 
following information: 
Age: Home state: Father’s occupation: 
What contacts have you ever had with foreign coun 
tries? 


None 


Travel 


13 Hadley Cantril, ‘‘The Invasion from Mars.’’ 
Princeton University Press, 1940. 
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Contact with England or English people ———— 
Contact with Germany or German people ———— 
Other European countries 
How much of Winston Churehill’s speech did you 
hear on Sunday, Feb. 9? 
All More than 4 


1 


From + to } —— 
Less than 4 

With whom did you listen? 

Describe briefly your attitude toward England 
and the War the week before you heard the speech. 
Try to state your real, genuine feeling, not an atti- 
tude dressed up in a verbal cloak for publie appear- 
ance, 

What change 


place during or after the speech? 


or modification in your attitude took 
Deseribe aeeu- 
rately and concretely. 

What specific parts of the speech were especially 
responsible for the changes or modifieations of at- 
titude deseribed above? Please explain fully. 
What other factors contributed to the persistence, 


change, or modification of your attitude? 


Four main attitudes were represented by this 
group. The first was whole-hearted support of 
England. This attitude was either unchanged 
or deepened by Churehill’s speech. The follow- 
ing quotations from one paper represent this 
attitude: 


Initial attitude: 

My attitude toward England is one permeated 
with emotion. TI believe implicitly in the vital im- 
portanee of England’s emerging suecessful, and 
have felt that all aid should be given to England 
including, if necessary, the entrance of the United 


States into the war. 
Change or 
None. 
tion for the man England has chosen to lead her 


modification: 
My attitude was one of profound admira- 


through a time of such grave crisis. 


Other factors: 
I ean think of no faetors which eontributed to 
I ean not conceive 


I believe eom- 


the persistence of my attitude. 


of factors whieh would alter it. 
pletely in the values for which England is fighting 

that she should not be expected to secure those 
values for the world alone. Finally, I admire the 


gallantry and purposefulness with which she is 
accomplishing that aim in spite of overwhelming 


odds. 


second is one of support of 


The attitude 
England but with reservations : 
Initial attitude: 

That England must win. I believe she stands 
for the things I believe in though she has not been 
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a guardian angel to her colonials or dark subjects, 
Personally, I think she needs chastisement for her 
arrogance, but Germany (Nazi) is far worse on al! 


counts, 


Change or modification: 

I thought Churchill smug in places, but on thi 
whole, I cheer him and the English with all my 
heart. 

Initial attitude: 

I think war is horrible. 

settle 


However, since we have one now, and apparent!y 


It is deplorable that we 


can not our differences in better fashion. 
it is drawing nearer, I am hoping England can 
earry on the war. We will be much better off if 


England wins. 


Change or modification: 

I have 
Let ’s 
get on with helping the English and stop all this 
[This was the most frequent attitude 


More than ever I want England to win. 
great confidence in Churchill. He is sincere. 
haggling! 


in this group. } 


The third attitude represents the isolationist’s 
point of view: 
Initial attitude: 

I would like to see England win—but not at the 
cost of American participation. Materials of war 
should be paid for in eash or by territories owned 
by England in the Western hemisphere. This is 


definitely not our war. 


Change or modification: 
None. 


The fourth attitude is one of antagonism to 
England. This attitude was rare and is repre- 


sented by the following quotation: 


Initial attitude: 
My feeling toward England has been exceedingly 
bitter, for I feel that they are for the most part 
responsible for the present world situation, En- 
gland only became concerned with the persecution 
of democracy and all the other moral issues with 
which she now surrounds herself, when her own im 
mediate interests were jeopardized. However, I 
must admit an emotional sympathy for England, 
and would prefer an English rather than a German 
victory. 
Change or modification: 

I thought it an excellent speech, but I can’t say 
my attitude was in any way modified after hear- 
ing it. 

No change in fundamental attitude was re 
ported by any of the subjects. 





The only 
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res reported were those representing a 


ngthening of an initially favorable attitude. 


veral subjects made such comments as_ the 


lowing: “No change in attitude—except 
re encouraged.” “I felt more confident in 
tain’s ultimate success after hearing his con- 


that he did 


wish to use our men, and that he did not 


nt speech.” “I was reassured 


to drag us into the war as combatants.” 
Only more confident that we should help kin 
and.” “It admiration for 

faith in the British.” “I just felt a little 


re hopeful of England’s victory.” 


accentuated my 


[he parts of the speech that appeared to im 
ress these listeners most were Churehill’s state 
ent that England did not need Ameriean sol 

rs and his eareful summary of aeceomplish- 
ents. If a simple survey of this kind were 

ide of a more representative sample of Amer- 
in people, very significant data on the influ 
nce of a single masterly speech might be ob 
tained. Certainly these records show the selec 


tive tendencies in listening and remembering. 


SUMMARY 


Methodology in the study of attitudes has 
reached a higher point than research methods 
in many other areas of the social sciences. With 
the procedures now available, it should be pos 
sible to ascertain what are the attitudes of our 
population regarding war and defense and what 
are some of the conditions and factors that in 
The 


Gallup-poll technique assures a representative 


fluenee the formation of certain attitudes. 


sampling of the people in the United States. 
The system of obtaining information through 
interview, or a staff of interviewers, prevents 
misconceptions and semantic difficulties that 
might result through the use of questionnaires. 
By means of laboratory experiments certain 
specifie problems may be identified for further 
study under natural conditions. Equally im- 
portant is the analysis of reading materials 


and radio broadeasts in order to discover spe- 
cifie appeals and phrasing which are likely to 


influence attitudes in one direction or another. 
A psychological study of the persons them- 
selves yields valuable information about psy- 
chological mechanisms at work in relation to 
questions of national defense. Similarly, the 
introspective study of bona-fide changes in real 
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attitudes supplies information which, 
it is so directly related to life situations, 
direetly applied to present conditions. 
RutTH STRANG 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ADAMSON, HANS CHRISTIAN. Lands of New World 
Neighbors. Pp. xiii+ 593.  MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inec., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


1941, $2.75. 

Written by the author of the “New 
casts of the CBS School of the Air of the Ameri« 
Kach chapter of this book closely parallels one of the 
26 broadcasts in this series Jointly sponsored by 
the NEA and the American Museum of Natural His 
tory, the New Horizons series and this book drama 
tize the exploration, natural history, geography and 
history of the Western Hemisphere 


Horizons” broad 


Approved Recommendations of the St. Louis School 
Survey. Pp. 151. Department of 
St. Louis Publie Schools. 
A program of improvement in instruction: 
ministrative practices to be worked out 
next ten years, based on the recommendations of the 
survey of the St. Louis public schools 
1959, under the direction of George 





rector, Division of Field Studies Teachers College 
Columbia University 
6 
BENT, RupYARD K.,-and HENRY H. KRONENBER 
Principles of Secondary Education (MeGraw 
Hill Series in Edueation). Pp. xiii +594. Me 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 1941. $3.00. 

A comprehensive discussion of the secondary school 
in the United States: its origin, growth, democratic 
features and purpose to society ; 


how it aids in the 
solution of community problems ; the pupils who at 


tend it; its curriculum, and its services to pupils 
through guidance 
. 
BIGELOW, MAvuRICE A. Health Education in Rela 


tion to Venereal Disease Control (r printed from 
the Journal of Social Hygiene, February, 1941). 
Pp. 32. The Ameriean Social Hygiene Associa 


tion, Ine., 1790 Broadway, New York. 1941. 
25¢. 
Report of a cooperative project between the I S 


Public Health Service and the American Social Hy 


giene Association, 1939-1940 
» 
BoRMANN, Henry H. Unit Costs of School Build 


ings. Pp. 83. 3ureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1941. $1.60. 

This Ph.D. study aims to evaluate the nine measures 
of building size or capacity and the nine units of 
cost, and to provide answers to the following ques 
tions: What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various units applied to school building costs? 
Which measure of building capacity is best 
proposed 


size or 


suited for use in estimating the cost of a 
building ? 


is best for comparing 


Which unit of cost 
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ors,”’ “Effeetivens of the Program.” 
e 
Oo ( r V. Orienta School Health. 
e x 6S| Illustrated Harper. 1941. 
\ on of the organization and administration 
1 he h program as a whole, with em 
ph pon of the subject that are less un 
ck ] The essential faets related to (1) the 
pre n and control of communicable disease, (2) 
healtht school living, or the sanitation of the 
ol plat and (3) the hygiene of the school child 
a considered The material is presented with a 
view ng it as simple, understandable and 
| ica is possible 
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Ro M Forty Years of Carnegie Giv- 
\ Summary of the Benefactions of Andrew 
Carneg ind of the Work of the Philanthropic 
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rrusts which He Created. Pp. xi+186. Tl 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1941. $2 
\ i factual summary, and not as an attempt 


Its 


the purposes or to appraise the resu 
foundation funds, this book serves to s 


interpret 


the use of 





extent as a forty-year review of Carnegie benet 
tions 
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Lutes, DeLtuA T. Country Schoolma’am,  P 
328. Little, Brown and Company. 1941. ¢ 
This slice of autobiography is an authentic pict 
of life in the “easy ‘eighties’? when the autho 
sixteen, becume a country schoolma’am 
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Moments of Enchantment (by students of 


Junior High Schools of the City of New York 
Pp. 72. Illustrated. Junior High School Pri 
cipals Association, New York. 1941. 
An anthology of pupils’ work the 
schools of New York City. 
° 
Pan American Flags and Coats-of-Arms. 
Bureau, 1321 M Street, 


15¢. 
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ScHWARTZ, WILLIAM LEONARD, LAWRENCE A. Wi 


KINS and ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE. Vocatior 
Opportunities for Foreign Language Stude? 
(The Modern Language Journal Supplementa 
Series, No. 1, revised). Pp. 32. National Fed 


Language Teachers. 1941. 
guag 


eration of Modern 
25¢; quantity rates. 


Address orders to The Modern Language Journal 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
e 
Series on Labor Laws Affecting Women in th 


States: Maryland, pp. 11, August; Ohio, pp. 15 
Tennessee, pp. 11, August. Publishe 
by the Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Washington. 1941. 
Supplementing the list of states in this series begun 
September 13 in this column. 
* 
Spapino, E. J. Writing and Laterality Character 
of Stuttering Children—A Comparative 
Study of Seventy Grade School Stutterers and 
Seventy Matched Non-Stutterers. Pp. vili+ 82 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University. 1941. $1.60. 


August; 


istics 


A Ph.D. dissertation. “The differences found be 
tween the groups of stutterers and non-stutterers 


were so small that if any relationship between stut 
tering in children and any of the factors enumerated 


exists, it must be a relationship that is ope 
ative only in rare cases.” 
° 

Tennessee Valley Authority. A Guide to a Com 


munity Educational Program for Malaria Pre 
vention and Control, Community Health and 
Safety Series No. 1. Pp. 24. Malaria and Its 
Control in the Tennessee Valley. Pp. 48. Illus 
trated. Malaria, the Story of an Individual 
Problem and a Community Problem. Pp. 47. 
Illustrated. Published by the TVA, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 1941. 
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WILLMOTT, JOHN N. High School Boys Electing 
Industrial Arts—A Study of Certain Factors 
Differentiating the Industrial Arts Group from 
the Group Not Electing Industrial Arts. Pp. 
TL, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1941. $1.75. 
A Ph.D. dissertation. 





